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EDITORIAL 


; HAT are you giving up for Lent?’ In Catholic circles 
W it can be a mechanical question, and a mechanical 
practice. Hence the emphasis, as old as the time of the 
Hebrew prophets, on the change of heart which our action must 
express. ‘Rend. your hearts and not your garments’, says God to 
us through Joel, and in the surprisingly radical opening of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, ‘What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices; 
I have had enough of burnt offerings of rams . . . seek justice, 
correct oppression; defend the fatherless, plead for the widow.’ 
Israel on the whole (as we today) preferred less exacting forms of 
Catholic action. Perhaps time is the thing it costs most to give 
up: yet what better than to give it up this Lent in the traditional 
visiting of those in hospital or prison, or who have just come out 
of prison, the old, a little bored in their new geriatric centre, 
perhaps a little boring. . . . The country can be proud of the wel- 
fare state it has built up over the last twenty years, for it is a 
realization of justice; but in the nature of things it can never 
dispense us from the charity which our Lord exercises through 
each of his members. We cannot assume that everything is being 
done for those in need by the state. ‘If a brother or sister is ill- 
clad and in lack of daily food’, St James tells us, “and one of you 
says to them “Go in peace, be warmed and filled’’, without giving 
them the things needed for the body, what does it profit?” 

Many of us, of course, cannot spare the time to act in this way. 
But even so our Lenten sacrifices must not be an empty gesture. 
The money we save when we give something up could well go 
towards helping others to do the work we cannot. An excellent 
suggestion was recently made by the secretary of Pax, that funds 
could be raised for sending someone to work in an under- 
developed country with the money saved by ‘skipping a meal’ 
each week. (Details from the Pax Special Fund, c/o 57 Ladbroke 
Road, London, W.11.) That is an all-year plan, but what better 
time than Lent for making a start? In any case it gives us a model 


for what is wanted; a positive and practical centre to our self 
denial. 


ATL 


OUR LADY IN SCRIPTURE: I 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


F you live by mountains or the sea your life is moulded by 
[= It may be that they are out of sight and that it is only 
in the lie of the land, in a wind that blows over you cold from 
the snows or warm and salty from the sea that you are made 
consciously aware of them; perhaps you remember from time to 
time to make an expedition to refresh your memory of the way 
they look. But in some way or another they are a presence in your 
life. Although we are not always aware of her, our Lady is 
always present to the Church, is present in the life of each one 
of us; when we are aware of her it is not by the senses of the body 
but by the spiritual sense of faith. She is there, a reality like the 
unseen mountains, a human person, closer to God than any other, 
whose earthly life is past but whose glory in heaven is both present 
and future, present in our faith and future in the culmination and 
final unveiling of God’s glory in himself and in the fulfilment of 
his creation. We have to hold in balance our sense of the human- 
ness of our Lady, hearing as it were the tread of her feet on the 
earth, and on the other hand our knowledge of the meaning of 
that human life for us, whether this is developed theologically or 
not. It is possible to err one way or the other, not only in the 
statement of faith—for example, admitting and loving her human 
qualities but denying the fullness of the meaning of her life, as the 
reformers did, and so rejecting later definitions of her sinlessness 
and glory—but also in the way we represent her to ourselves or 
allow her to be represented. If we put up reminders of her 
sorrows in the form of a large heart stuck with swords, we run 
the risk of forgetting that her heart was a heart of real flesh, 
functioning like any other. The usual statues of the Immaculate 
Conception do not represent a woman who could have and did 
suckle a child, do not perhaps even represent her sinlessness, since 
an abstraction cannot sin. The point is to present the mystery, the 
significance of this human being, of this person, in some form in 
which we can contemplate her, to make it present by some means 
which allows us to come in faith to the person it presents. 
If we are to contemplate our Lady in the heavenly mystery 
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which lies before us and which is in some way anticipated here in 
faith, the first thing to remember is that she is only an element in 
it—the mystery itself, the loving mercy of God shown in the 
history which saved and is saving us, is so very great that this is 
not to belittle her. The element which she is, virgin and mother, 
is essential once granted that God took his flesh from her flesh, 
but it means that she is dependent and subordinate, wholly 
dependent on God, wholly subordinate to her son. The glory of 
God is boundless; if her glory is bounded, this does not mean that 
we can see into its fullest extent and depth. The second thing to 
remember is that all that she is now—in the timeless ‘now’ of 
heaven and the ‘here and now’ of the Church—is the fulfilment of 
all she was on earth, all she did and all she lived through. Her 
heavenly glory and her continuing action within the Church 
(and outside it) are not just a kind of prize, as if she had got a 
book-token for coming top of her class, but to be herself and to 
act as herself in the glory of God, herself as he made her through 
her life on earth. Her human life and her glory are not two totally 
distinct lives; the second is the revelation of the first in its fullness 
in another dimension. It is no use to regret that we have few details 
of her earthly life, details, that is, of the kind that we expect in 
modern biographies, the unexpected individual characteristics 
which give us the sense of the uniqueness of this or that saint or 
statesman. We are given, if we look for them and explore them, 
the essential events and personal proceedings which are both her 
own in her own life and at the same time what she was meant to 
be in time and in eternity for God and for us. An example, though 
more about this will emerge later, would be the element of 
suffering involved in her actual relationship with her son; one 
strand of this is the tension that is present in the relationship of 
any mother to any son, the point at which the mother has to let 
go, to let her son assume his own responsibility, to make his own 
life. But this was not an event merely in the life of our Lady, it 
was a moment in the history of salvation, a consent to the events 
which led to the Passion and to her own com-passion. It is 
primarily from this latter aspect, her part in the history of 
salvation, that the sacred writers treat of her. 

God the Holy Spirit—it is part of our faith—is the principal 
author of the two testaments: the human writer becomes his 
instrument, but retains his full human freedom and individual 
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characteristics. In general, the human writers move on two 
levels, recording the events which make up the history of salva- 
tion, from the calling of Abraham on, and, by the selection they 
make or the way in which they write, interpreting those events 
in the light of God’s revelation. In a single writer the two levels 
are fused, but we have only to read two versions of Israel’s earlier 
history, in the books of Kings and the books of Chronicles, to 
see that one interpretation alone does not exhaust the richness 
of this revelation even in, so to speak, its earlier stages. For the 
apostles in their preaching and for the writers of the New Testa- 
ment a further dimension is added in that the depth of meaning of 
the events they are proclaiming is made explicit by their relation- 
ship to the past. For instance, first they are proclaiming or 
recalling the crucifixion, an event of which they or at least 
certain disciples were eyewitnesses, something that happened at a 
definite time and place. Secondly, they were given by the risen 
Saviour himself his own power to understand the Old Testament 
and to interpret it towards the events of his life, death and 
resurrection; in this instance, from the beginning of their preach- 
ing they were able to interpret the crucifixion in the light of 
Isaiah’s prophecies of the suffering of the Righteous Servant of 
God and in terms of the ritual of Passover, somewhat later perhaps 
the terms derived from the temple sacrifice and the temple priest- 
hood. These were indeed part of the significance of the crucifixion 
in the mind of our Lord himself in the hours in which it took 
place, they were made explicit by being related to the new under- 
standing of the earlier writings. Thirdly, this interpretation- 
revelation was or could be further interpreted by the apostles 
and New Testament writers themselves (under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit), as in St Paul’s words in Philippians 2, 5-11, them- 
selves perhaps a quotation from an early Christian hymn: 
*.. . Christ Jesus, who though he was in the form of God did not 
‘count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness 
of men. And being found in human form he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross... .’ The 
events of sacred history open out in an ever deepening revelation 
of God’s glory and his love for us, towards the final showing of 
their full significance when Christ brings that history to an end. 
Our Lady is an integral part of this. She lived, she was known, she 
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had a personal history which was at once her own and an essential 
part of God’s saving work in her son, and the significance of this 
was realized in her relationship to him and in him to the past of 
Israel. 

There are four areas of the New Testament in which our Lady 
appears; they each contain fragments of her personal history, but 
they have not been remembered or recorded by the evangelists 
for their own sake as such, they occur as part of the revelation 
of her son. We have to read them first in this context, after that 
we can perhaps see back through the significance to the events in 
themselves. These four areas are: (a) the oral tradition of our 
Lord’s public ministry used in the first three gospels; (b) the infancy 
narrative in St Matthew’s gospel; (c) the infancy narrative in St 
Luke’s gospel; (d) two episodes in St John’s gospel. The first 
category can be reduced to two items: (i) the setting of a saying 
of our Lord regarding family ties and obedience to the will of 
God (Matt. 12, 46-50; Mark 3, 31-35; Luke 8, 19-21); (ii) the 
reference to our Lady in the story of the rejection at Nazareth, 
told ina slightly different form by each of the first three evangelists 
(Matt. 13, 53-58; Mark 6, 1-6; Luke 4, 16-30 and cp. John 6, 42). 
In each of these areas, the tradition or the writer has his own 
overall point of view: the oral tradition is concerned with the 
public ministry of our Lord and its effect on his hearers; our Lady 
appears incidentally. Matthew is written from the standpoint of 
Joseph and the house of David, the author is interested in our 
Lord as the descendant of David and as the Jewish Messiah. St 
Luke is probably translating and slightly re-writing a document 
issuing from a person or a circle familiar with our Lady herself. St 
John is recalling from his memories two episodes which have a 
special significance. Similarly, each of the last three, in whom the 
interest in our Lady’s role is deepening, has his own way of con- 
veying the significance of it. Matthew has selected incidents which 
serve his purpose and clinches each incident with an appropriate 
quotation from the Old Testament. Luke, or the author of the 
document which he is translating, selects incidents, notes times 
and places and chooses language which carry less obvious 
references to the Old Testament. John’s episodes are part of the 
structure of the gospel as a whole and their significance is con- 
veyed partly by reference to this structure and again partly by 
reference to Old Testament themes which his hearers or readers 
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would be expected to pick up, given the development of Christian 
preaching and knowledge of the scriptures at the time he wrote. 
Evidently we must read each first in its own context and, as far 
as we are able, with the understanding presupposed by the author 
in his own contemporaries. As we do so, we shall sce different 
aspects of the mystery of our Lady, but as yet unsystematized. 
This may appear at first disadvantageous, but it is not always 
desirable to try to present a mystery tidily; it is impossible to 
represent a human person in terms of the chemical components 
of their body, the living being disappears. But it will be possible, 
then, to relate these aspects to one another—the family and milieu 
of our Lady, daughter of Israel and mother of the Messiah; her 
sufferings and compassion; the second Eve, mother of all the 
living who live by grace—in such a way that we can see something 
of the richness and depth of the mystery in its wholeness. 

But there is another advantage in starting in this way and it is 
that we bridge the gap between the dogmatic definitions of the 
Church on the one hand and the way we honour our Lady in the 

liturgy on the other. Definitions represent the way in which the 
Church has crystallized for our safety certain aspects of the 
mystery which she contemplates in her faith and in the Scriptures. 
In the liturgy she is exploring and expanding one of the methods 
of the New Testament itself. We can, as it were, come forward 
in time along the development of dogma with the Church and 
relate the definitions which we know in the present to the 
person and significance of our Lady as we have learnt to know 
them in the Scriptures and go backward in time and relate our 
Lady to the history, persons, themes and symbols of the earlier 
sacred writings; though these may not have been so related to 
our Lady by the New Testament writers themselves, they have 
affinities with those which they did use. The liturgy applies to 
our Lady descriptions of the figure of Wisdom which the New 
Testament writers did not; for example— 
In the holy tabernacle I ministered before him, 
and so I was established in Sion. 
In the beloved city likewise he gave me a resting place, 
and in Jerusalem was my dominion. 
So I took root in an honoured people, 
in the portion of the Lord who is their inheritance. 
from Ecclesiasticus 24, 10-12 where Wisdom is personified as a 
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radiant woman. But if we find St Luke writing of our Lady in 
such a way as to refer to texts of the Old Testament where 
Jerusalem is personified as the Daughter of Sion— 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion. . . 

Lo, your king comes to you. (Zach 9, 9) 
we are halfway at least to the liturgical application of the former 
text. There is at any rate an affinity between the method of Luke 
and the way in which the Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, makes use of the scriptures in the liturgy. 


THE SUNDAY SERMON: A MISSED OPPORTUNITY? 


ROSEMARY SHEED 


ROM the sonorous periods of the eighteeneth and nine- 
Pies centuries to the friendly intimacy of Billy Graham, 
preaching has always held a central position in protestan- 
tism. The sermon, for many, is the major attraction of the service, 
and often the quality of a man’s preaching seems the chief deter- 
mining factor in the size of his congregations. The clergymen of 
detective stories are so often in their studies on Saturday after- 
noon preparing the next day’s sermon that we should suspect 
the worst if we found them doing anything else. But though 
we are quite accustomed to priests’ excusing themselves from our 
dinner parties to finish their Office, I think most people would be 
astonished if a priest said he must leave to work on a sermon. 
Somehow, apart from special occasion sermons (such as weddings 
and funerals), most of us don’t seem to take preaching very 
seriously. Many Catholics will make quite an effort to get to a 
mass without a sermon on Sundays—nor are they necessarily 
those who only go because the Church says they must: many of 
them are the daily mass-goers. 
The chief reason for this state of affairs, I imagine, is that we 
all know the mass to be what matters—English Catholics perhaps 
more than most, since it was the centre of attack in penal days. 
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The priest has got such tremendous things to do in saying mass 
and administering the sacraments (and he would hardly have time 
to prepare a sermon on Saturday anyway, with so many con- 
fessions to hear), that we have all slipped into a way of thinking 
that whereas, in the mass and sacraments, Christ is acting through 
him, when he preaches the priest is simply another man talking 
to us in his own person. And I think it is largely this sense of a 
human interlude in the middle of a divine action that accounts for 
the resignation with which we all clear our throats and shuffle 
ourselves into comfortable positions in which to endure the bore- 
dom we expect. We behave rather as though this were the adver- 
tisements flashed on to the screen between showings of a film. 
Little wonder, then, that we generally are bored; it would take a 
couple of altar-boys wrestling in mud to break through to us. 

Yet in fact, of course, the priest preaching to us is not simply 
another man talking to us in his own person: the Church, in him, 
is fulfilling her duty to teach us, to expound to us the mystery 
of God made man. As surely as the passage from the gospels which 
precedes it, the sermon is God’s word to us; it is no accident 
that has placed it between the gospel and the creed. 

But I think we all tend to besomewhat infected by the protestant 
notion of God’s word as having been given us once for all in the 
Bible, complete and needing only to be accepted—though for 
us Catholics it is ‘the Church’s teaching’ which becomes this 
inert, monolithic source of reference. We forget that the Church’s 
teaching is what she is teaching now and what she will teach in 
the future, that God’s word comes to us through the living voice 
of Christ’s mystical body. (Surely Newman’s Development of 
Christian Doctrine should be required reading for all Catholics.) 
The Church is Christ revealing himself to us now. And our 
acceptance of her teaching must also be a living thing, growing 
as we grow in ability to understand, developing alongside our 

‘other mental and emotional activities. 

This is why one views with special alarm the tendency to feel 
that so long as children know their catechism, and have had 
religious instruction up to when they leave school, their future as 
Catholics is assured. For in fact, even if all Catholics left school 
with the optimum theological formation possible for their 
age, they must still continue to develop their knowledge and 
understanding if they are to ‘put away the things of a child’ in 
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religious as well as secular matters. No one would contend, after 
all, that even a first-rate grounding in English literature at school 
would enable one to appreciate Shakespeare at forty without 
at least some re-reading. To have a child’s understanding of religion 
alongside an adult’s understanding of politics, sociology, art, 
literature and science is as tragic as to have a child’s mind in an 
adult’s body; the personality will be mutilated in a similar way. 
And even apart from the importance for its own sake of a living 
understanding of what we believe, the knowledge and insight of a 
sixteen-year-old will not be enough to see anyone through the 
temptations of the adult. “The Church forbids it’ is not really an 
adequate bulwark for anyone who knows no more of what the 
Church is than he knew as a child; particularly as he does not 
generally realize that there is any more to know. Non-Catholics 
sometimes accuse us of clinging to dogma at the expense of 
charity, whereas in fact the average Catholic knows almost no 
dogma. What he does cling to, often by the skin of his teeth, is 
the Church, with a love of God, unsupported by understanding, 
which must command. our admiration. 

For great numbers of Catholics, the only further knowledge 
they ever get as adults is derived from the Sunday sermon—and 
they only get that because it comes in the middle of mass. 

But they do hear that. Once a week, priests have the chance of 
helping those who are hardest to help because they do not realize 
they need help at all. We all realize we need the sacraments and 
the mass—but the word of God? We know our catechism, we 
read our Sunday gospel (we almost know that by heart, too); 
we can say with the girl in the musical, ‘I knowed what’s right 
and wrong since I been ten’. I have even known people who have 
not been to church for years but who, having been brought up as 
Catholics, are quite convinced that they ‘know’ what the Church 
teaches. Yet this lamentable attitude can perhaps be in part 
explained by the number of sermons which seem to imply that 
the congregation do in fact know all they need to know, and need 
only be reminded of their moral duties, or inspired to greater 
fervour in prayer. It is as if one said, “You had all your protein 
when you were a child; all you need now is carbohydrates’. It 
seems to me, speaking indeed temerariously as a laywoman, that 
the prime object of preaching should be to make us realize our 
hunger for truth, to make us want to know more theology. 
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I don’t know if there still exist priests who don’t think it 
good for the laity to know too much; I have never met one. But 
quite a lot of priests seem to have come to despair of ever being 
able to teach them anything, either because they are simply 
not interested in learning, or because, with no theological train- 
ing, they are not capable of it. Much of the trouble, I am con- 
vinced, dates back to a childhood in which doctrine and catechism- 
learnt-by-heart were taken to be one and the same thing. (‘We've 
done the incarnation; now for the sacraments: what are the matter 
and form of baptism?’) I think that if more people came to realize 
that the corpus of doctrine is a living body and not a dead one, 
a body growing in itself and in us, they might start to feel more 
interest in it. It is fascinating the first time one studies how a given 
doctrine grew into what it is today. We are inclined to take for 
granted papal infallibility, for instance; this is clear, we say, 
from the fact that Christ said, “Thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build my Church . . . etc.’. Yet it was eighteen hundred 
years before the pope’s infallibility was defined; it can’t have 

seemed as clear as all that all the time. The incarnation, too: 
“Two natures with one person’, we say happily; few Catholics 
know the excitement of seeing how this doctrine was gradually 
hammered out amid the heresies that split Christendom. We find 
it incredible to read of triumphant crowds marching through the 
streets crying out that our Lady was truly Theotokos, as they 
celebrated the condemnation of the Nestorian heresy. And 
though Christ himself said, ‘I am the vine, you are the branches’, 
and St Paul told Christians they were the body of Christ, the 
doctrine of the mystical body is one which is still being developed 
most richly. 

Often as one has heard the parable of the mustard seed explained 
in terms of the Church’s development in size and organization, 
few people seem to see that it is also a parable of the Church’s 
‘teaching: the seed contains all the elements of the full-grown 
tree, but how different they look! And it seems to me that this 
going back to the beginning and showing how the thing has 
developed also provides the answer to the problem of how to 
make people with no theological training understand theological 
ideas. For though theology has now acquired, and indeed needs, 
a precise language of its own, particularly where subtle points of 
definition are concerned, the theologians who wrote the New 
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Testament did not know it. St John tells us that the Word was 
made flesh—it was not he who coined the phrase “hypostatic 
union’; he tells us that in heaven we shall be like God “because 
we shall see him as he is’ —only later did this come to be called the 
beatific vision. Even those technical phrases people do know from 
their catechism have often become so familiar as to provoke no 
conscious reaction to their meaning any more. (Just as the gospel 
passage we read each week is so familiar as to be more of a 
lullaby than a meaningful word from God.) 

Our religion has become something we ‘have learnt’ and now 
‘practise’ —almost like the piano. We think of our ‘spiritual life’ 
as something quite apart from our ordinary life as human beings 
in the world. Therefore the other great need I think the Sunday 
sermon should fulfil is to show the relevance of what we believe 
to the whole of our lives. To many people, the only difference 
that being a Catholic makes in the daily business of living is that 
we are subject to certain duties and (still more) prohibitions 
which non-Catholics are free of—like going to Sunday mass or 
not joining the Freemasons. And while we often hear sermons 
upbraiding us for missing mass, or being late, or kindly reminding 
us that under certain circumstances it is not a sin at all—very 
seldom are we told what the mass is, how the Church’s life as a 
whole and ours as individuals are summed up in it, how we can 
unite our whole lives with it even if we unhappily cannot go 
on a given occasion. (Priests often tell mothers of young children 
that they are not obliged to come if they have no one to leave the 
children with; sometimes one almost feels that their main concern 
is the crying of the children in Church, rather than the mothers’ 
need of mass.) Yet the mass is one of the most fascinating subjects 
for what we may call historical treatment—the idea of sacrifice, 
the sacrifices of the old covenant, Christ’s sacrifice on Golgotha— 
the only text needed is the epistle to the Hebrews. And once 
people have come to realize the mass properly, there will be no 
need for priests to urge their flocks to ‘come to communion at 
least once a month’—as though the two were separate 
devotions. 

Another subject which badly needs positive treatment is sex. 
We hear from the pulpit of the dangers of immodesty and 
impurity, of contraception, abortion and divorce—all, of course, 
quite true. It may well be difficult for a celibate to talk of marriage, 
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especially if he sees it as God’s way of making sex (necessary for 
the continuation of the race, but something he personally has no 
concern with) legitimate and indeed noble. But I think that this is 
starting at the wrong end. Father Vincent Wilkin, in his wonder- 
ful little book, The Image of God in Sex, shows that masculinity 
and femininity in human beings reflect God’s activities in creating 
and sustaining, and the love and power in the life of the Trinity. 
And sex in man is more than simply the physical power to beget 
children. The person vowed to virginity is using his sex as well 
as the person who marries, but in a different way. Father Durrwell 
points out in his book The Resurrection that marriage is holy 
because it reflects the mystery of the union of Christ with the 
Church in this world, whereas virginity is a foreshadowing of 
our union with God in heaven. A sermon along these lines would 
be far more helpful than the occasional reminder that the Christian 
family should be modelled on the holy family (‘Them and their 
one’, one parishioner is said to have muttered rather sourly after 
hearing this.) 

And a third subject upon which I think a positive, theological 
approach is needed, is our Lady. Many people who might be 
rather alarmed at the idea that they were being preached theology, 
will listen joyfully to anything about our Lady; the knowledge 
that she is our Mother is one of the most precious things the 
Church gives us. Yet some of the things one hears said about her 
are rather surprising—I once heard a priest say that the most 
wonderful thing about going to heaven would be that we could 
sit at her feet. Surely the most important thing about our Lady 
is that everything we know of her leads from her to her Son (how 
fascinating it is that we know nothing about her personally except 
what links her with him). In so much popular Catholic piety our 
Lady has been reduced to a cosy, motherly figure, whom we are 
urged to imitate for her modesty and her humility; all that has 
thus been lost—the true splendour—could be given back to us in 
the Sunday sermon. It would be one of the easier tasks, because 
an interested congregation is guaranteed by the subject, and the 
gain in bringing the reality of Mary and her relationship to us 
into our lives would be immeasurable. 

Once people come to realize that being a Catholic means not 
so much a set of prohibitions as a whole coherent view of life, and 
that the doctrine they believe as Catholics is a continuing revela- 
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tion from Christ, then I think they will listen avidly and grow in 
understanding. That people will listen avidly to ‘straight’ theology 
is the experience of anyone who has done Catholic Evidence Guild 
outdoor speaking; crowds will stand by the hour, listening— 
not just to snappy interchanges with hecklers about papal morals 
or the sale of indulgences, but to talks on the mystical body, the 
mass, the Trinity. And indeed, I am sometimes tempted to think 
that the best way to break out of the vicious circle of congrega- 
tions who expect to be bored, and priests who expect them to be, 
would be for all priests to try a little outdoor speaking; if a man 
can learn to hold an audience that is free to leave, he will know he 
can hold the attention of an audience that is not. And so much of 
the simple technique learnt by ‘tub-thumping’ would be equally 
effective in the pulpit. One learns, for instance, to make certain 
that one has made each point as clear as one is capable of making 
it before going on to the next; to make contact with one’s audience 
the first criterion of success; to avoid using any phrase without 
having a precise meaning for it (the outdoor heckler will instantly 
pick on it—but the silent listener may also be puzzled); and, 
above all, to keep away from the Latinized language of traditional 
teaching as far as one possibly can. (I once heard a priest read St 
Paul’s great passage on charity, using the word ‘love’ each time, 
and the effect was electric.) Although I realize this would not be a 
practicable step for most priests to take, all those I have ever 
known who have done outdoor speaking have regarded it as 
being of the greatest value to their other work; so this rather wild 
suggestion is not a completely idle one. It would also be a wonder- 
ful thing for the whole Evidence Guild movement, but that is 
not what I am concerned with here. 

One practical step which I myself think would make a great 
difference would be to avoid having the sermon come as a weary 
third after the parish notices and the reading of the epistle and 
gospel in English. I have been in churches where the epistle and 
gospel are read by an altar-boy or a man in the congregation while 
the priest is reading them in Latin. This seems a more sensible 
plan, in any case, particularly as so many people nowadays have 
got missals, and it seems to fit in far better with the dialogue mass 
which is happily becoming a more general thing. And in my own 
parish, almost all the notices are on a multigraphed sheet handed 
out at the end of mass—surely this would also be very useful in 
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parishes where there are several priests, or visiting priests, who 


find the notices hard to decipher! 

Once we can come to realize that the sermon, like the mass, is 
something that only the priest can do, that it is an integral part 
of his ministering to us the Truth and Life of Christ, then I think 
we will come to treat it with the seriousness that is its due. Our 
saying of the creed will be the natural sequence to our having 
listened to the word of God, our acceptance of Christ revealing 
himself to us now through the voice of the Church. 


TEACHING THE FAITH 


CHARLES BOXER, O.P. 


HOSE of us who are called upon from time to time to 
teach the faith to children are often perplexed about what 


we should in fact teach. The Catholic faith, of course; 
the catechism seems the obvious choice, it is clear and easy to 
learn. But then what are we to do about the scriptures? It is not 
always very clear how we can combine the two, they follow 
their own rhythms. 

When I was sent to teach at a Catechism Camp last summer the 
problem was very much in my mind—the very name “Catechism 
Camp’ seemed to indicate the method; and yet I had found, the 
previous year, that catechism teaching is far from satisfactory in 
itself. The children know the answers on the whole, and the 
‘meaning behind the answers tends to confine one to the logical 
steps of a remote theology. It was, therefore, a relief to find the 
December 1957 number of Lumiere et Vie very concerned with 
just this problem, particularly an article by R. Girault on Four 
Centuries of Catechism which shows that the catechism first 
appeared in an official form at the Council of Trent, and was 
conceived as a means of explaining the scriptures. There can be 
no doubt about the emphasis the conciliar fathers put on the 
importance of scripture as the primary source of teaching. In 
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order that it should be taught in a Catholic manner they arranged 
for the catechism to be drawn up. 

In this article I will try to indicate how this approach might 
work. I want to underline the difficulties we must face, and analyse 
the weaknesses of alternative systems. I will end by demonstrating 
the conclusions I am arguing, in an account of how we tackled one 
particular subject—the mass. This might be of some use to those 
teachers who feel as I do. Let us start, then, from the possibility 
of teaching the catechism as a source, and see where it might 
break down. This is the normal form of teaching and yet most 
teachers must be aware of the very great difficulties that it entails. 
The catechism is usually taught by heart; this can be very useful 
to the child so long as it is not taken as an end: as though a class 
somehow knew the faith if it could give all the answers in the 
right language. This is a temptation to teachers: after all, knowing 
the multiplication tables is a clear indication that something has 
been taught. In our subject the danger would arise if teachers 
thought that this fulfilled their obligation to teach the faith. Do 
many children get beyond this? Obviously, but what is meant by 
‘beyond’? Presumably, being able to give some sort of a meaning 
to the answer they have given—some sort of re-formation of their 
answer. But what is a ‘beyond’ meaning to the catechism? This 
is where the problem begins. If the catechism is thought of as a 
condensed form of Catholic theology—a sort of pocket Summa 
Theologiae—then the meaning ‘beyond’ will carry the child into a 
tentative, and necessarily incomplete, looking at systematic 
theology, a world where only the trained theologian feels at ease, 
a world bristling with abstract, carefully defined words, a 
specialized way of thinking. We come into this world, as it were, 
by the back door, for systematic theology is the result of the 
pondering of the Church’s tradition on scripture. It is talking 
about scripture, looking at it, but a specialized way of looking. 
Now catechism teaching tends to force the enterprising teacher 
into this field. Explaining the answer on the Trinity will involve 
some training in handling precise theological concepts, some 
knowledge of a philosophical tradition too. My complaint 
against this is that the source is hardly reached; it will be a 
brilliant teacher indeed, and outstanding pupils who, together, 
learn to handle theological concepts with such facility that they 
will be able to look through them into the riches of scripture. This 
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way of teaching the catechism tends to bombard children with a 
remote way of thinking. What does the enterprising teacher do? 
He tries to make difficult theological concepts palatable by 
expressing them imaginatively; he strains to the idea with 
homely examples—he weaves his own imagery language as a 
sort of second best to strict theology. And this does seem odd, for 
there at the source is scripture itself, revealing itself in a living 
imagery sanctified by the incarnation and the Church’s liturgical 
tradition. Clover leaves are substituted for the gospel account of 
Christ’s baptism. 

This way of teaching the catechism suffers too from its associa- 
tions. It must seem, in school, like another subject to be learned 
—history, mathematics and catechism, another text book for the 
school bag. We pick up all the deficiencies of the educational 
system: the dropping of learning at school leaving, the inadequate 
feeling that you learn to get a job. Any notion of learning the 
faith alongside learning a trade breaks down. Of course great 
efforts are being made to stop these gaps, I am necessarily talking 

‘in a general way. What I am trying to suggest is that this con- 
ception of the relationship of the catechism to the faith is vulner- 
able, that it is very hard to see how it can become the living centre 
of an adult life. It tends to set the faith apart from life, as mathe- 
matics is apart from life, in no sense fundamentally explaining it. 
It tends to be an abstract something learned with meanings that 
run out and away from life, out into a system of thinking that is 
not nourished in the world’s experience. It becomes a block of 
learning requiring to be applied in awkward ways. As we know, 
this tendency is a wrong construction of the exercise of systematic 
theology. Properly understood it is not remote, the remoteness 
is created by our inability to see its reference. 

Let us take an example. Let us say we gave children in our 
schools a thorough grounding in Scholastic philosophy. What 
would happen? The children would not see its relevance. The 
adult who is proficient in this way of thinking, comes to see 
that it is, indeed, about something experienced. He feels the 
problems it is trying to answer. He does not feel the problems in 
the system, but in his living. It has a life reference for him. The 
more he is concerned in his living, the more he is able to grasp the 
philosophy. All this would be lost on the ordinary child—it 
would be for him a dry system that he must learn off by heart. 
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It would be totally remote from the life he leads. In the same 
way, the system the catechism is made to refer to, has this life 
reference; a reference to the live history of God’s saving acts, 
but the ordinary person can only grasp this reference with the 
greatest difficulty. 

What then are we to do? Let us see what can be made of the 
catechism-scripture relationship that the fathers of Trent had in 
mind. Instead of presenting the bare catechism to our children, 
we could bring the scriptures forward as a source. Instead we 
might use the catechism as the Church’s guide to the sort of 
things we must see in scripture. It is important to see that the use 
of the catechism that we have been criticizing was a solution to a 
problem about using the scriptures as a source. The problem still 
remains with us. There is a real danger that those of us who delight 
in scripture should imagine that our children will automatically 
catch our enthusiasm. Scripture, in its own way, can be just as 
remote from children, especially the older child, as systematic 
theology. Ursula’s ‘Sunday experience’, which D. H. Lawrence 
describes so delicately in The Rainbow, is a real challenge to the 
catechist who is trying to teach from scripture. Scripture does 
stand up over and against the modern mind, and the solution does 
not lie in compromising scripture, in trying to make it sound 
up-to-date, somehow modern, chopping it up into sophisticated 
anthropological, mythological, historical categories. As though 
we were to say, ‘Look, we can be modern, too’. This is a level of 
scriptural study that is not essential to our teaching of the faith. 
This is disheartening, but we find it out sooner or later in practice. 
Thinking about the child’s response to scripture makes us see a 
whole new problem evolving, a preparatory problem. We must, 
I think, be bold, and be prepared to do something to the modern 
mind, before we present it with the scriptures. Christians need 
to have a certain view of the world. They require a certain 
natural metaphysic of the world. As teachers our first concern 
must be with preparing the pupil for the response he can make 
to scripture. We must learn to leave scripture alone, and let it 
talk its own language. There is no place, at this stage, for a sort of 
synthetic biblical theology. The Christian teacher must learn to 
see in the scriptures the sort of view of the world that it demands. 
If people have become dead to the natural imagery that scripture 
uses, they must be resurrected. Here is the gospel, this must be 
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presented to our children as the sacred source of their under- 
standing. Our job is to open their eyes: we must be opticians, not 
landscape gardeners. 

How much preparatory work is necessary? How can we make 
the gospels flow, with their own meanings, into the lives of 
Christians? Christ spoke to his apostles in an imagery that they 
could understand. This ‘natural’ understanding depended on 
two things. First the hearers had a different approach to life than 
ours. Their imagery was simpler and more lively. The basic 
images of life were real to them. Words like ‘water’ carried with 
them rich associations: drinking, washing, the life of a stream, 
and the sea. This has been stressed often enough recently to permit 
me to do no more than to indicate what I mean. This imaginative 
fertility greatly enriched the significance of divine acts which 
were performed with these symbols. The natural association of 
the image helped to extend the significance of the act. This 
way of looking at things, this reverence for the world has been 
culpably lost, or at least clouded over by modern man. I want to 
suggest that a vital part in our teaching will be a salvaging 
Operation, a positive attempt to restore these images, and our 
reverence for them. They must be made to come alive once again 
in our pupils’ minds, not dogmatically, but imaginatively, 
creatively; they are the basic primitive elements of a healthy life 
experience. A whole way of talking about the world is drowning 
and with it the natural possibility of responding to the scriptures. 
Our world confrontation has become smothered into various 
departments of scientific talk—biology, gynaecology, dietetics, 
physics, hygiene—so that the people we are talking to have got 
it into their heads that this is, somehow, the only way of talking 
about life. I side with Professor Ryle and claim an ordinary 
language once again, and I want it to be shown that it has its true 
primitiveness. We must rescue this way of talking about our life 
experience before we can effectively present the scriptures. 

This is the first stage: a restoration of a child’s reaction to the 
wonder of the world. But there is something more to be done. 
The gospels were written for people steeped in the Jewish 
tradition: that is, they were preached to a people whose life 
experience, whose images, had already received a theological 
flavour. The old testament images appear in the gospels with 


1 For example, Gerald Vann, 0.?., in The Paradise Tree. 
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powerful theological overtones. But they are basically primitive 
too, and we must unearth them where they arose, in their old 
testament context. I am thinking, for instance, of ideas like the 
Davidic kingship, the Temple worship, the Law, and the Exodus 
sagas. They must be seen to be a life experience, and then shown 
to be a theological experience. 

These are the two elements the gospel requires; together they 
make up a natural approach to the gospels. I am suggesting that 
they must be creatively established in the minds of our pupils as a 
point of contact for presenting the faith. None of this can be 
demythologized, it is the essential baggage that a Christian must 
carry. 

I chink I have said enough to indicate how the balance between 
catechism and scripture, envisaged by the Council of Trent, 
might be regained. There is the catechism: if I have criticized its 
use as a source, I must stress its importance as a directive. We 
look into scripture as Catholics. Any other sort of viewpoint 
would, we hold, be not only un-Christian, but a blindness. We 
are guided into scripture by the catechism. It serves as a sort of 
topic head, describing the areas, and controlling the movement of 
our pondering. I hope that what I am advocating will become 
clearer when I describe its work in a particular instance. But 
before that one other powerful reason must be advanced in favour 
of this method. 

We have all along permitted a certain ambiguity in this word 
‘faith’. Believing, obviously, does not simply mean knowing the 
answers to the catechism, or even being able to give some sort of 
meaning to its propositions. One important element in our believ- 
ing is surely our ability to think creatively about the faith. As 
we have seen, one of the difficulties in using the catechism as 
a source is that it makes thinking, for the ordinary child, very 
difficult.2 The whole area it leads him into is technical, filled with 
the possibility of heresy. People become genuinely frightened to 
exercise their faith in this way. “This is the theologian’s ground, 
we might make a mistake.’ And so it is a matter of accepting, not 
thinking. How can this be overcome? People should feel the urge 


2 This is not to say that the catechism we use in this country is beyond discussion. The 
trouble with the present form is that it is rather remote from a teachable scripture. The 
revised catechisms which have come into circulation in the last few years, show that 
the Church is aware of this deficiency. This whole subject is developed most interestingly 
in the last chapter of Joseph Jungmann’s Handing on the Faith (Herder). 
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constantly to relate their deepest life experiences with their 
faith. Children who have been taught to respond to scripture will 
know that it is precisely because they had become aware of the 
depth of living that they were able to respond to the gospel. The 
two movements have become one. Teaching the faith has become 
a kindling of the sacramental faith of the pupil. The child who is 
taught to see that St John is talking about the birth he experiences, 
the life he feels in his body, is able to move ahead of the teacher 
in discovering the extent of his Christian birth. His faith is stimu- 
lated into growth, it develops in his growing awareness of the 
world. It becomes vitally relevant to his life. 

How does all this work out in practice? It obviously requires 
very careful preparation on the part of the teacher. He has to be 
used to seeing the sort of sympathetic approach a child might 
make to scripture. Here was the way we went about it at our 
summer Catechism Camp. Seven days with a class of some twelve 
ten-year-olds, girls and boys. The subject for the week was the 
mass. After a good deal of thought, I decided that the fundamental 
notion I must expand was that of ‘eating’: the natural mystery of 
“eating’.* So for three of the days we did nothing else than talk 
about the associations of ‘eating’. There was nothing I knew that 
they did not know about it, it was only a matter of making them 
explore the concept. We sat round on the grass and broke a 
blade off and ate it, and the children started to talk about what 
this meant. From now on they were to do the constructive 
thinking; it was only my job to insist on its seriousness, and to 
direct the areas of their talking. A life growing up from the soil, 
the earth giving itself in a profusion of life, ‘eating’ seemed. to 
imply the death of living things, that we reached the soil through 
the death of living things. Now this was a form of talking that 
children liked; it was peculiar and yet true. Things started to 
look rather different. Sometimes the process was a long one, grass 
eaten into animals and animals into us, and always this killing, 
and always the thing eaten became me, not a disintegrating 
chemical process. Then there were the odd customs we had of 
eating: the family sitting round the table sharing a common 
life. Partics were odd, for here something more seemed to be 
happening: you weren’t just eating together, you came to enjoy 
somebody’s company and share his food. The next stage was to 


3 The basis of this approach was suggested by articles in Lumiere et Vie, February 1957. 
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introduce them to an old testament experience. What if there 
should be no soil? What about the desert? And so we talked about 
the passover and the flight from Egypt. The children were now 
able to apply their earlier insight. Of course, here was God forcing 
them to recognize that a new soil was required, a new life spring- 
ing forth from heaven. God had prepared a table in the desert. 
The children had already suggested the connection with the 
feeding of the five thousand; they never have the slightest 
difficulty in coping with typology, their minds work that way. 
The difficulty now was to restrain the children. Here, they saw, 
was Christ, the bread from heaven, distributing a new food, and 
so we were able with a wealth of imagery to hand, to sit down and 
discuss the mass. This was the high point of the week. Here was 
a sort of creative theology going on with great enthusiasm. I 
made a tape recording of a short discussion they had, as I wanted 
this discussion to form the background of a mime I was producing. 
Here is an example of the sort of things they said, taken down in 
exactly the children’s own words, from the tape. The accent was 
Gloucestershire; the children sat round and took the microphone 
whenever they had something to say. There was no rehearsal and 
no prompting. 

‘God led the Jews into the desert to show them that they cannot 
live by earthly food alone, but by heavenly food as well. The 
Jews, when they were in the desert, found that there was not rich 
soil, but plain sand which nothing could grow in. Then they 
raised their hands into the air and begged God for food. God, 
having pity on them, sent down manna... . Earth and heaven 
are two sources of life. The blade of grass springs out of the soil 
and an animal comes along and eats it. We then kill the animal, 
and eat it, which is turned into ourselves. Christ is a blade of 
grass which springs from heaven, we eat him in the form of the 
holy eucharist and we become him. (The girl who was speaking 
now, gave a history of bread, beginning with the wheat, and 
developed her “blade of grass’ idea into a comparison between 
bread baking, and Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection—this 
had a remarkable likeness to some second-century writings.) . . . 
The mass is like a party in which we are all invited by God to meet 
God and eat with him. . . . The table is the altar which we all sit 
round and eat the holy eucharist, it is like a family table. . . . 
We know God likes parties because he was always going to them 
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in the gospels. ... We get to the rich teeming earth of heaven by 
eating the holy eucharist which is the body of Christ... . We 
come into the body of Christ by having baptism. ... We Christians 
are made for heaven; mass gives us the life necessary to grow 
towards heaven.’ Apart from the use I wanted to make of some 
recording, I felt that a tape recorder is a great help to this method. 
It was exciting, they were the more anxious to speak. It gave a 
permanence and significance to what they had said, and we were 
able to play it back and criticize. And all the time it was impressing 
these eucharistic images into their minds. 

On the last day we had a concert and our class’s contribution 
was a mime in three parts. Simple miming is of the greatest 
assistance to scriptural teaching. Nothing brings children so 
deeply into the spirit of scripture as a carefully produced mime 
—but that is another story. In the first part we had a mime about 
‘eating’, using a commentary on the tape recorder. In the second, 
we emphasized the second element in the method—the old testa- 
ment imagery. Here it was a mime of the passover and the 
flight to the desert. All this was accompanied with drum-beats. 
In the desert scene I used the recording I have described above, 
using simply the children’s voices. Finally the desert scene turned 
into the feeding of the five thousand acted as a eucharistic feast. 
For this we played a Tommy Steele record. A simple little love 
song. This created a musical atmosphere that was congenial to 
the children. As they moved in the spirit of the eucharistic actions, 
it helped to make this strong religious emotion relevant to their 
everyday one. Then there was the possibility that the very words 
of the song might serve as a new imagery for looking at the mass. 
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FAIREST OF SONGS 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


HE Canticle of Canticles of our Douay version very liter- 

ally represents a Hebrew superlative. We could translate 

it ‘the most lovely song’ or the ‘fairest of songs’. Over the 
centuries innumerable books have been written about this great 
poem. There has been, and there still is, much disagreement about 
its interpretation; there is no disagreement about its consummate 
beauty. But there is far more than beauty, for the book is part 
of scripture and as such is inspired or has a divine character. The 
more central Hebrew tradition was firm about this. Rabbi Akibah, 
about A.D. 130, wrote: ‘No one in Israel has ever questioned 
the Canticle’s divine character; indeed the whole world is not 
worth the day on which the Canticle of Canticles was bestowed 
upon Israel. All the books of scripture are holy, but the Canticles 
most holy.’ (Yadaim 3, 5.) The Church teaches that Canticles is 
part of scripture, and that teaching can be traced to the list of 
scripture compiled by St Cyril of Jerusalem, when Canticles is 
explicitly mentioned. Canticles is also comprised in ‘the five books 
of Solomon’ referred to by the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 360), as 
also in a letter of St Athanasius.” 

Yet this sublime and divine book does not speak of God, and 
the only reference to the divine name is in the famous verses— 

Love is as strong as death, 

jealousy as unbending as sheol, 

its shafts are shafts of fire, 

its flame a god-like flame. (8, 6.) 
—in a very dubious text where the name of God appears in a 
compounded form. 

The Canticle neither speaks of God nor conjures up anything 
at all like itself in any other part of the Bible. Nor is there any 
real reference to a historic or geographic cadre or background. 
It is unique, and stands on its own. Its tone and expressions tell 
of intense love in intensely human terms, or so it would seem to 


1 P.G. 33, 497-501. 
2 P.G. 26, 1435-8. 
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the author of this new study,? who follows in the wake of the 
studies of P. Dubarle, 0.P., and P. Audet, 0.P.4 This small book 
will do much to further the idea of a simply literal interpretation 
—without, we hope, necessarily eliminating either the figuratively 
literal or the spiritual interpretations. Let us say at once that 
Dom Winandy’s work is a model of what such work should be. 
Weare given a careful translation of the text, notes and footnotes, 
brief, but packed with ideas to be digested. Then there are the 
seventy pages of introduction which are really the author’s 
conclusions about the interpretation of the Canticle. 

The literal interpretation of the Canticle means the recovery, 
if possible, of the mens auctoris, as St Thomas put it. That the 
author should have written his poem to be read as an allegory is 
unthinkable to Dom Winandy. That it was so read by Hebrew 
and Christian tradition he does not deny. Nor of course would he 
deny that the poem can have many other senses intended by the 
divine author only, and beyond the purview of the human writer. 
What in fact does the poem mean in the first instance or original 
intent of the author? When he sings 

Arise my love, my fair one, 

and come away, 

for see, the winter is gone, 
rain-time is over and past. 
Flowers appear on earth 

a time for singing is come 

the fig-tree puts forth figs 

and vines give forth fragrance, 
and the voice of the turtle-dove 
is heard in our land. 

Arise my love, my fair one, 

and come away. 

O my dove, in clefts of the rock 
in the covert of the cliff 

shew me your face 

let me hear your voice, 

sO sweet is your voice 

so comely your features (2, 10-14) 


3 Le Cantique des Cantiques, by Dom Jacques Winandy. (Casterman. Editions de Mared- 


sous, 1960; n.p.) 
4 Dubarle, Le Cantique des Cantiques. R.S.P.T. 1954, pp. 92-102. Audet, Le Sens du 
Cantique des Cantiques. R.B. 1955, pp- 197-221. 
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are we to think straightway of a very human song of love or 
straightway think of figured language telling forth God’s love for 
Israel or the Creator’s love for each individual soul? 

Before deciding on this, let us first say more about the poem 
itself. Advisedly we say ‘the poem’ as the Jews did: for them it 
was the Song of Songs. Had they thought it was a collection of 
songs, they would have used a plural word, as with Tehillim or 
Praises for the Psalms. The Canticle is a unity, in the same finished 
language all the way through. There are glosses and additions, 
but substantially it is one work in several stanzas, with dialogued 
sections, changes of speakers, and quite a considerable yet quiet 
ebb and flow of situations between the lovers. There is movement, 
as there is not in the dialogues of Job, to the extent that many 
have wanted to imagine or to read the Canticle as a drama. There 
is nothing to suggest popular songs from or for wedding festivi- 
ties. The Canticle in no way suggests ‘the people’: rather is it 
refined, recherché, artificial, almost erudite in its wording 
and descriptions. The author is a great but not a popular poet 
and adopts a good deal which is sophisticated, and not a little 
which is puzzling to our present-day tastes; cf.: 

Your breasts are two young deer 

twins of a gazelle. 

Your neck as an ivory tower 

your eyes are pools in Heshbon 

by the gates of Bath-rabbin 

your nose a tower of Lebanon 

pointing over against Damascus . . . (7, 4-5). 

Nothing in the Canticle corresponds to any known marriage 
ritual or betrothal usages. It can be argued that marriage was 
not at issue. There is no reference to a permanent union, nor to 
possible offspring, nor to messianic hopes. Neither is the father 
of either lover ever mentioned. In this respect the Canticle 
contrasts starkly with the rest of the old testament which teaches 
again and again that fecundity is a blessing of God and childless- 
ness a curse. The Canticle is simply a beautiful, and chaste, 
expression of human love, abstracting from marriage and its 
consequences. Dom Winandy goes further and holds with P. 
Dubarle (R.B. 1954, p. 54) that this notion had a real place (all 
unknown to the author of the Canticle as to his readers) in the 
evolution of old testament revelation. Just as the value and 
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responsibility of the individual soul came to be realized (cf. 

Jerem. 31, 31-34), so too the notion of love as a constituent value 

in marriage alongside that of the procreation of children, which 

is the more usual emphasis of the old testament. Canticles would 

ie a complementary note in the teaching of our inspired 
ooks. 

Perhaps too our poet has tried to recapture something of the 
freshness and splendour of love before the fall of our first parents, 
something of the admiration and happiness of Adam when his 
helpmeet appeared, ‘And the rib which the Lord God took from 
the man, he made into a woman and brought her to him. The 
man said, 

Now indeed, bone of my bone 

and flesh of my flesh! 

she shall be called woman 

for from man was she taken.’ (Gen. 2, 22-23.) 

Be that as it may, there remains a strong note of artificiality 
in our poem. For example the author of Canticles has a passion 
for plants, trees, fruits, aromatic spices: the vine, the lily, pome- 
granate, cedar, cyprus, date-palm, narcissus, nard, myrrh, henna, 
saffron, etc. Yet with all this there is no mention of the common 
or garden olive, so characteristic of Palestine, then as now. We 
have poetry, something of a bucolic idyll, but the Palestinian 
scene is purely imaginary. We are tempted to think that the 
author was a third-century B.c. Jew, a city dweller, little at home 
with nature but rather with books and Alexandria’s gardens. 

All this, and more, should be set out as necessary introduction 
to the Canticle. Remains now the great problem: how explain 
the acceptation of this work into the Jewish canon of scripture? 
We do not feel satisfied that our author has faced the possibility 
or rather the only convincing probability that the Canticle was 

taken into the ‘Writings’ precisely because it was read as an 
allegory of the relationship of God and Israel. It is useless to 
argue that nothing in the text suggests the reading of it in this 
manner. The important point is: how did the Jews, from the 
beginning, and all through the history of their exegesis, read the 

oem? and then hand on this mode of reading the Canticle to 
the Church, the new Israel of God, where it has obtained until 
very recent times. We can add that the very condition of Canticles’ 
acceptance into the canon of scripture was that it had come to be 
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read figuratively and allegorically. So it can reasonably be argued 
that, in terms of inspiration, the text is inspired on condition of 
being read as it was accepted by the Hebrew adapter(s). Only 
an. interpretation in some figurative sense will thus give the 
real meaning. Study of the strictly literal sense is then preliminary 
and introductory. 

The strictly literal interpretation, if it is to remain, will have 
to win far more acceptance among Catholic exegetes. And surely 
that acceptance must be qualified: the strictly-literal way of 
reading the Canticle is perhaps one way of reading the poem. Dom 
Winandy would like it to be the only way, and talks of setting the 
interpretation of Canticles on its true course (p. 13)—which, to 
say the least, is ambitious. Are we to believe that only in the 
twentieth century was found a key to the true reading of Canticles? 
And if that reading gives us a message of the sanctity of human 
love, or of love as a value in marriage, and the like—these are 
definitely twentieth-century concepts, certainly not found in the 
Jewish world of the second and third centuries B.c. We are not 
yet convinced that such ideas were latent, then buried under two 
thousand years of figured. and spiritual exegesis, only to come to 
the surface in 1961. We can all poke fun at ridiculous excesses in 
spiritualist interpretation. Yet it is better to leave such excesses to 
oblivion rather than perpetuate them in print, and they hardly 
give the reader any true idea of the interpretations of Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, nor of the use of Canticles in our liturgy, 
all of which need to be much further investigated. We shall surely 
best understand the Canticle not by ceaselessly substituting new 
interpretations for old, but rather by savouring, simply and 
humbly, the ‘new things and old’ ever laid before us by the 
Church. 
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JOHN ROBERTS OF MERIONETH 
FRANCES MEREDITH 


ORN at Trawsfynydd, a remote lake-side village in North 
Bw= in the year 1577, John Roberts was, in the words of 
T. P. Ellis, ‘heir of a thousand years of Welsh history and 
Welsh Catholicism’. The awareness of historical continuity 
displayed by the martyr at his death sprang, no doubt, from the 
impressions made upon the child John, not only by the stories 
he must have heard of the kings and princes of whom he was a 
direct descendant, of the saints who had sprung from the same 
line as himself, but also from the history implicit in the country- 
side around him, from the nearby and ruined abbey, and from the 
desecrated altars of the parish church. The history of Trawsfynydd, 
a village bearing one of the Welsh names for the cross, embodies 
in itself the whole history of Wales. Here before the days of the 
Roman invasion, Celtic works of art were known and treasured, 
here bricks were baked for the use of the Roman legions, here 
part of the Roman army of occupation camped, and here, if it 
be true that Christianity was first brought to Wales by Christian 
members of the Roman legions, some of the first Welsh converts 
to the universal and Catholic Church were to be found. 
Trawsfynydd, so closely connected with earthly warfare, 
birthplace of a great warrior of Christ, had been for long con- 
cerned with the battles of the cross, for it lies near to a small 
Cistercian abbey founded in 1198 by Maredudd and Gryffydd, 
sons of Cynan ap Owain, from whom John Roberts was himself 
descended. One of the poorest of the religious houses in Great 
Britain, Cymmer Abbey had been dissolved by Henry VIII in 
1536, between thirty and forty years before John Roberts’ birth. 
“Seeing the utter desolation of this house, surely the boy would 
contrast it with all that he had heard of the work and worship 
of the monks. Seeing the abandoned altar of his parish church, 
must he not have decided that God was better loved and served 
in the days of the old religion? Doubtless the disposessed. priest, 
possibly a monk of Cymmer, who was his tutor would have found 
many a way of driving home this lesson. 
To understand something of the early life of John Roberts we 
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must know something of the history of Welsh Catholicism, and 
first we should remember that when St Augustine first planted 
the cross at Canterbury, Wales was already a Christian country 
and her people were possessors of a high degree of culture. The 
end of the Roman occupation saw the rise of Celtic monachism 
and the erection of numerous religious settlements founded on 
the model given by St Martin of Tours. In these communities 
countless saints, the great St Patrick among them, were given a 
thorough knowledge of the classics, an up-to-date knowledge 
of agricultural methods, and a thorough grounding in theology 
and in the spiritual life. After the Norman conquest the great 
continental religious orders infiltrated into Wales, to be followed 
in their turn by the preaching friars. It is said that the people 
liked nothing better than travelling many miles to hear the friars 
preach. Pilgrimages to Bardsey, Isle of Saints, to one or other of 
the numerous shrines of our Lady and to St Winifrede’s well were 
popular expressions of devotion. In the words of a modern 
writer: ‘Wales remained explicitly Catholic and devotedly 
Roman until the accession to the English throne of the Welsh 
Tudor dynasty’. 

The reformation which brought not only the loss of faith 
but the loss of many material benefits to the people of England, 
brought complete desolation to the intellectual, cultural and 
social life of the Welsh and utter destruction to their spiritual 
life. Not only were they deprived of the faith that they loved so 
dearly that they clung to it for at least a hundred years after it 
had been finally abandoned in England, but they lost the spiritual 
leadership of their Welsh-speaking clergy. The benefits of a 
service in the vernacular must have seemed few to a Welsh- 
speaking congregation when the language used was English, 
of which the greater number of them had no knowledge. Wales, 
too remote and too poor to attract the zealous among the 
reformers, became an easy prey for those who sought to enrich 
themselves with the endowments of the Church. It was a sad 
day for Wales when a Tudor mounted the English throne, for 
at the decree of amalgamation of Wales and England in 1535, the 
lay leaders of the people, descendants of the ancient princes, 
flocked to take up their rightful places beside their Tudor king. 
Forgetting their faith, forgetting their national history, they 
seemed only too anxious to jump on the bandwagon of temporal 
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prosperity. Soon, like the ancient families of Ireland who ranged 
themselves on the side of the ascendancy, they would forget their 
mother tongue as well as the ways of thought and the customs in 
which they were reared, for the sake of fame and fortune. 

John Roberts, born of a father who conformed to the new 
religion of necessity rather than choice, in whose veins ran the 
blood of the greatest princes of Wales, brought up as a Protestant, 
might well have chosen to follow the example of so many of his 
contemporaries. Little is known of his immediate family but it is 
evident that they were neither impoverished nor lacking in the 
connections required to obtain his advancement. We are told that 
he received a good education at home, and in the year 1596 he was 
sent to Oxford to complete his studies. To a young man gifted 
with intelligence and a ready wit the years spent at St John’s 
College must have been a period of delight; there must have been 
so much to study, so much to discuss, and so many young men 
eager to argue about all the problems of the strange new age. To 
name but two of them, Leander Jones, friend of John Roberts 
and a future Benedictine, shared rooms with William Laud, the 
future archbishop, and it is not hard to imagine the arguments 
that would arise between these three men. Surely the future 
convert must have heard a moving apologia for the new state 
Church, put out by one who really loved it. It seems a little strange 
that John Roberts left Oxford at the end of two years; possibly 
funds were running low, or perhaps he was restless and had 
decided already on his course. In any case, he entered Furnival’s 
Inn to study law in 1598 and found himself in an environment 
considered at the time to be ‘an hotbed of Popery’. Not only did 
he meet many Welsh students there; he was taught law by a 
Welshman, a convert-to-be, and a leading Benedictine, Fr 
Augustine Baker, 0.s.B. 

It was in the same year of 1598 that the future martyr set out 
‘on a continental tour which had the appearance of being a 
pleasure trip. It seems possible, however, that there was a more 
serious end in view, for it was not long before John Roberts was 
received into the Church in the cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris. It is not unheard of for modern converts to complain of the 
loneliness that is attendant upon their submission to the Church, 
but however painful this may be, it cannot be so great a trial as 
the fear of torture, penury and painful death, fear which all the 
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converts of the reformation era had to face. True, some of them 
might purchase safety at the cost of exile, but that was not a way 
of life that appealed to men of spirit. Loving God they loved their 
country also, and finding salvation within the Church they lost 
no time in enlisting in one or other of her regiments, desirmg 
above all things to fight the battles of our Lord in the land from 
which he and his Mother had been expelled. Thus it was that 
John Roberts made his way first to the Jesuit College in Bordeaux 
and then to St Alban’s, the Society’s Seminary in Valladolid, 
where he humbly begged to be admitted into this college. There 
he found many Welshmen all filled with the same longing as 
himself. God had a place for him in another regiment, however, 
and he was destined to live, to work and to suffer martyrdom not 
as a Jesuit but as a member of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation. 

It was in May 1599 that John Roberts was admitted to the 
monastery of S. Benedito de Valladolid where he was followed in 
October of the same year by Leander Jones. At their profession 
in Compostella in 1600 it must have seemed to the two Welsh- 
men that they had turned their backs on Britain for evermore. 
Perhaps they had decided that by constant prayer and penance, 
by their repeated offering of the liturgy in reparation for their 
countrymen who no longer adored the divine majesty, they 
would win more souls for his Church than if they took their 
place in the visible battlefield. Whether or not that was the case, 
we can be sure that by choosing to be known as Brother John of 
Merioneth the newly professed monk showed clearly that his 
native land was not forgotten. A first-hand account of the English 
mission, given by a priest who had laboured there, fired Brother 
John and a companion to seek permission to go to England. This 
permission, sought for by their religious superior, was granted 
by the pope in March 1602, but it was not till a year later that 
John Roberts landed at Shoreham and made his way to London. 

Arrested almost immediately after his arrival, Fr Roberts was 
soon released but sentenced to perpetual banishment. No danger, 
however, could keep him away from his mission for long and 
when he heard of the terrible plague that had broken out in the 
city in 1603 he was as anxious to enter London as the majority 
of people were to escape from the plague-ridden city. Soon he 
was at work again ministering to the bodies as well as to the souls 
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of its citizens, and finding Christ, as his rule ordained, in the 
persons of the sick for whom he cared. Arrested again in the 
following year and kept in chains in the Gatehouse Prison for 
seven months, he still brought converts to the Church. Receiving 
his freedom eventually through the good offices of the French 
ambassador, John Roberts returned to Douay, where together 
with four other Welshmen he occupied himself in finding funds 
for the endowment of St Gregory’s College there. Was this part 
of his work perhaps a greater penance to him than those which 
were attendant on his work in London? 

It was another outbreak of the plague in the year 1610 that 
caused Fr John to take his final trip across the Channel. Working 
with his usual devotion and success for the conversion of the 
people of London, arrested as he was saying the last gospel of 
the advent mass, he was dragged through the streets in his vest- 
ments to Newgate prison where he was confined for the short 
time that remained to him before his death. It was during his 
trial and at his execution that he showed how clearly he was 
aware of the historical aspect of his mission. A member of the 
order to which the apostle of England, St Augustine, had be- 
longed, wearing the same habit, commissioned by the pope 
as St Augustine had been commissioned, and preaching the same 
faith, Blessed John Roberts lived, worked and died in the shelter 
of the one true Church where alone salvation is to be found. ‘If 
I deceive’, he told his judges, ‘then were our ancestors deceived 
by Blessed Augustine, the apostle of the English, who was sent 
by the pope of Rome, St Gregory the Great, and who converted 
this country from error to the Christian and Roman Catholic 
faith .. . 1 am sent here by the apostolic see that sent him here 
before me.’ 

December 8th, the feast of our Lady’s Conception, was said 
by him to be of all the days of his life the happiest and most 

joyful, for it was on that day that he was taken back to court to 

hear sentence of death for high treason passed upon him. The 
following day, after hanging until he was dead, because the 
crowd loved him too well to allow him to be cut down and 
disembowelled while still alive, he entered at last into the joy of 
his Lord. 
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SILENCE 
Gites HIBBERT, O.P. 


T is in the stillness of our hearts and in the stillness of our 

minds, in a perfect presence to ourselves, that we rise up—not 

of ourselves, but through him to whom alone we say, ‘Raise 
us, Lord, that we may see’. This rise of ours is ‘offering’, achieved 
in understanding and in loving; we do not rise in any simple way 
outside our normal selves, but remaining within and yet in- 
creasing, growing, rise up upon ourselves to know and see, 
as yet however darkly, God present in our souls, from whom we 
have our all; our being, life and understanding; our own true 
actuality. 

If, then, we recognize the tumult of the shifting nature of 
our thoughts, the milling crowds of our conflicting fantasies, by 
calming and by ordering these which hold us down we may 
proceed and may attain to that pure silence of the spirit, where in 
the rise upon itself of understanding we will see and know and 
feel, though fleetingly, the presence of him alone who is. “Be 
still and know that I am God.’ 

This is that interior silence, achieving in transcendence pure 
spontaneity, the summit of human possibility, the opening out 
of spirit to beyond, the fulfilment of the soul in love, under- 
standing and self-actuality. It is here that we regain that primal 
act from which depends, in one, our being and the being of the 
world itself. It is here we have the fulness of activity, which 
works and has itself been worked through silence into silence— 
of all activities the most perfect which leaves no trace behind it. 
No width, no length, no breadth, the locus of transcendence, the 
focus of the spirit into infinity and in perfect unity. 


Here at the finest centre or the very touch-deep of our soul 
there is this point of focus, this point of contact—the point from 
which our soul turns out upon itself, the point to which and into 
which it also turns itself. This is the soul’s centre-point, and in this 
point lies ultimately its very person, its name, its ‘I’. 

All else can change and become other; but not this point; 
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it can grow and shrink in the power of its life, its intensity, but 
it cannot be other than its very self. This is the point from which 
springs all true understanding; this is the point where all such 
understanding rests. This is a point of no length nor height, it 
is a point of no quantity nor quality, it is a point of pure silence; 
a it is the very point of being, the source, the point of power of 

es 

This is the point of the soul in which it touches God; it is the 
point of grace, the source of life; it is the starting point of all 
activity. It is not doing, it is not thinking, it is a dwelling in 
itself, it is a dwelling in God, it is a dwelling in perfect silence 
—that very silence which is living, life-giving, more intense than 
mere activity, pure life itself—yet pure silence. Or so it should be. 


Silence can be living and silence can be dead. Silence which 
is no more than just not-sound is dead; and silence which is dead 
is nothing. It is not merely not-sound, it is not-being, it is not- 
understanding, not-giving, evil, ignorance. It smothers, kills, 
denies. If the soul is not turning to its centre-point, not drawing 
from its centre-point, that is to say not striving to rise up, under- 
standing upon understanding, love seizing love, memory making 
memory self; then, if not, that point will have the silence of death. 
It will not be any more self living, for it will be empty; it will be 
self dead. 

Silence that is living is still however silence, because it does not 
do, it gives life; it does not understand, it gives understanding; 
it does not speak, but from out of it comes the word—both word 
of self and Word of God. If the soul dwells in this silence, all 
silence is living silence; all silence reveals, uncovers, lightens; all 
silence speaks. 


Do we know this point? Can we understand this point? Can 
we penetrate it with our discursive mind? No. But slowly, and 
not easily, we can uncover it, get closer to it, dwell more nearly 
in it. It can only become more truly present to us by our actual 
dwelling in it—rising to it out of silence into silence—by our 
turning into it, drawing from it, realizing ourselves in and to and 
from its power. From it we understand, to it and through it we 
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love, in it we know ourselves; and it is in thus knowing that we 
can know that which gives self to what we are. It is from this. 
silence that is uttered the word which is our knowledge of 
ourself, It is in this silence that rests our love. It is here at this 
centre-point of silence that we can both find ourself and find God. 

By living towards this point, so that we can come to dwell in 
this point, this point—our very sclf—grows, not in quantity, 
not in quality even, but in intensity—the intensity of the power 
of life which flows from it giving life to all. This is the point of 
contact of the soul with God. This point of silence is itself the 
image of God, echoing silently back to him the supreme silence 
of God—the mystery of the blessed Trinity. 


REVIEWS 


Le Miuieu Drivin. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. (Collins; 18s.) 

In his preface Pére Teilhard says that his book is addressed to 
‘, . . the waverers, both inside and outside [the Church], that is to say 
for those who, instead of giving themselves wholly to the Church, 
either hesitate on its threshold or turn away in the hope of going beyond 
it’. The burden of what he has to say to the “waverers’ is summed up in 
a paragraph on page 20: ‘Nothing is more certain, dogmatically, 
than that human action can be sanctified. “Whatever you do”, St 
Paul says, “‘do it in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And the dearest 
of Christian traditions has always been to interpret those words to 
mean: in intimate union with our Lord Jesus Christ. St Paul himself, 
after calling upon us to “put on Christ’, goes on to forge the famous 
series of words collaborare, compati, commori, con-ressuscitare, giving them 
the fullest possible meaning, a literal meaning even, and expressing 
the conviction that every human life must—in some sort—become a 
life in common with the life of Christ. The actions of life, of which 
Paul is speaking here, should not, as everyone knows, be understood 
solely in the sense of religious and devotional “works” (prayers, 
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fastings, almsgivings). It is the whole of human life, down to its most 

natural’’ zones, which, the Church teaches, can be sanctified. “Whether 
you eat or whether you drink’, St Paul says.’ The idea is, of course, 
excellent; much of modern theology is concerned to show, in similar 
terms, what is meant by the Christo-centricity of the universe. Clearly, 
the book must be judged by the degree of success the author achieves 
in showing his readers that this is the case, and I am far from certain 
that he does so. 

Teilhard de Chardin wrote Le Milieu Divin in the years 1926-27, 
and it is interesting as a sidelight on the religious life of an important 
man, but its power to speak to ‘waverers’ of 1961 is largely vitiated 
because its speech belongs to a fast disappearing theological age. Had 
he been writing now I think that he would have had far more overt 
dependence on scripture and on theological as opposed to ‘spiritual’ 
ideas. His work gives the immediate impression of belonging to a 
time when theology was regarded as a ‘science’ for an élite; it takes 
time to realize that he does not, in fact, think this. The language 
alone makes me feel that the book is unlikely to achieve the object 
intended, but it is not altogether certain that we need take Teilhard’s 
end as the only one; it is, I think, worth considering what he has to say, 
and to see whether it can enrich the world of the non-waverers. 

We often object to the degradation of man implied in thinking of 
workmen as ‘hands’, but I feel that it is sometimes overlooked that a 
precisely similar degradation is implied when we talk of men as 
“souls’. Division in these terms is a false one, we are whole men. This 
is not to reduce the meaning of the word ‘soul’ or that of the word 
‘body’, but it is rather to show that consideration of the one without 
the other is to consider something less than a man. Now in one sense 
or another this division seems to me to lie deep at the root of Pére 
Teilhard’s thinking, and in examining this element of his writing it is 
necessary to go beyond his apparent denial of the division. It does not 
always appear in quite the crude form in which I have just given it. 


One of the forms of the distinction that I find especially curious is 
that which Teilhard makes between our activities and our passivities. 
He rightly stresses that our activities can be divinized, and he means 
by this our worldly activities, whatever they may be, but he fails to 
make what I consider to be a point of cardinal importance, that it is 
through these activities that we must work out our salvation; he then 
goes on to say that our ‘passivities’ are capable of divinization just as 
surely, and that to be fully Christian we must make the effort so to 
divinize them. He repeats, on page 52, an earlier remark that “The 
passivities of our lives . . . form half of human existence’ ; he goes on, 
‘The term means, quite simply, that that which is not done by us, is, 
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by definition, undergone’. He says that although we tend to regard 
what is done by us as being the most important and obvious part, 
‘.. in the reality of things the passive is immeasurably the wider and 
deeper part’. He divides ‘passivities’ into two sections, those of growth 
and ‘the two hands of God’, and those of ‘diminishment’ in which he 
includes evil, both physical and moral, and death. In other to arrive at 
these passivities a self-examination, startingly like that in Descartes 
Second Meditation, is recommended, a self-examination which will 
culminate in ‘. . . the deep abyss whence I feel dimly that my power of 
action emanates’. 

This surely is very odd. Apart from the obvious objection that passion 
as it is described by Teilhard cannot be regarded distinctly from action, 
all the forms of passion described are so interwoven with our action of 
one sort or another, that the self-examination implies stepping outside 
ourselves on to a sort of external platform in order to have a good look. 
It is as though our visual angle could be widened if we didn’t take our- 
selves as its apex; in fact, of course, this simply destroys our ability 
to see at all. It all seems painfully similar to the way in which Descartes 
formulated the Cogito principle. 


The third section of the book is called The Divine Milieu. It is quite 
the most difficult section in the book to discuss, simply because herd 
is so little of value to take hold of. The author continues his treatment 
of the divinization of man in terms of the rest of creation. An interesting 
light is cast upon Teilhard’s thought by this part of the book, for the 
world is seen simply in terms of “what I see out there’; the sense present, 
in embryo, in the beginning of the book, that creation is Christo- 
centric, here seems to me to be entirely lost. It is still obvious that the 
only genuine fulfilment to be found is in Christ, but the world is very 
much something that is ‘undergone’. It is clear that this attitude was 
largely unconscious, but it illustrates the basic fault in Teilhard’s think- 
ing. He simply has not worked out clearly what he thinks a man is, 
or what he takes the world to be. It is another form of the distinction 
I remarked upon earlier. It is however possible to discount this element 
to a certain extent, or at least to make allowances for it, and to look at 
what Teilhard has to say on the subject of the world Christ-centred. 
I know nothing of the theological climate of the twenties, and it may 
be that what we find here was new then, but now we can only regard 
it as theologically commonplace. Recent Continental theology has 
made such enormous advances that, as theology, this work seems 
very badly thought out by comparison. 

My final criticism may simply spring from English insularity. The 
book is full of purple passages. On page 121 we find the sentence: 
‘Yes, Lord, not only the ray that strikes the surface, but the ray that penetrates, 
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not only your Epiphany, Jesus, but your diaphany’. The italics are Teil- 
hard’s. I begin to get a faint glimmering of what people mean when 
they say that he is a poet. There is another passage on page 118 which 
strikes me as a little odd: ‘Disperse, O Jesus, the clouds with your lightning! 
Show yourself to us as the Mighty, the Radiant, the Risen! Come to us once 
again as the Pantocrator who filled the solitude of the cupolas in the ancient 
basilicas.’ Again the italics are the author’s. Passages like this can be 
found on almost every page, mixed up with some scholastic terms. 
Perhaps the most distressing instance of this sort of writing is to be 
found in the phrase ‘universal Smile’. I mention this element simply 
because that sort of writing made it very difficult for me to take the 
book seriously. 

In short it would seem to me that the idea Teilhard is trying to put 
across is a good one—I say ‘idea’ not ‘ideas’ advisedly because the 
entire book depends upon the notion of the divinization of man—but 
he fails hopelessly because his picture of what man is will not do. 
Although the book is a failure, it is a very fine failure. The impressions 
of charity, honesty and enthusiasm that one gets, in spite of the wrong- 
ness and the style, are really quite considerable. 

Nei MIDDLETON 


Work: AN INQUIRY INTO CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND PRACTICE. Edited 
by John M. Todd. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 30s.; paper- 
bound, 21s.) 

This is the third symposium to be published by the Downside 
discussion group which has given us The Springs of Morality and The 
Arts, Artists and Thinkers. Like the previous volumes in the series, 
Work is not intended either as a manifesto of dogma or as a salvo of 
apologetic. The aim of the discussions it records was, in the word of 
the editor, ‘to arrive at an expression of the Church’s traditional 
teaching about man’s work in harmony both with the experiences of a 
number of individual Christians and with the results of an enquiry 
about how work should be organized to permit and encourage Christian 
lives—these being set against a historical description of work and 
man’s understanding of it in Europe’. 

The book is firmly anchored fore and aft with solid and scholarly 
essays. In Part I, which is devoted to the historical roots of our practice 
and ideas, Professor A. H. Armstrong and Dr R. A. Markus present for 
us, with elegant erudition, the attitudes to work which were current 
in classical end Christian antiquity; while Mr P. McGrath presents a 
fascinating anthology of opinions on work culled throughout English 
writing from Piers Plowman to Samuel Smiles. In the final section of 
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the book two Dominicans and a monk of Downside reflect on the 
theology of work. Fr Laurence Bright contributes a tranquil and lucid 
essay on the implications for the Christian of a just philosophy of 
science, while Dom Sebastian Moore writes zestfully and panorami- 
cally on The Work of the Intellect, ranging from a meditation on the 
Passion to an apologia for Cajetan. In the final chapter of this section 
Fr Herbert McCabe frames the topic of the symposium within a 
summary account of the history of salvation which is a masterpiece of 
accurate and vigorous concision. 

The section of the book immediately preceding its theological 
conclusion is devoted to the organization of work. In this field, the 
sponsors of the symposium were fortunate in securing the co-operation 
of two writers who can speak with exceptional authority on the topic: 
Mr George Woodcock, Assistant General Secretary of the T.U.Ga 
and Mr Ronald Brech, of the Economics and Statistics Department of 
Unilever. 

The second main section of the volume is entitled “Personal Witness 
of Workers’ and consists in contributions from a factory worker, a 
farmer, a housewife, an advertising agent, a government research 
worker, a doctor, and a parish priest. This, which is the longest 
section. of the book, appears also the least successful. Many interesting 
points are made, but on occasion the level of writing drops to a telly- 
worthy chattiness. (“Now tell me, Mr Buggins, what does it feel like 
to be a sausage-skin stretcher’) Again, some of the theological and 
ethical views which emerge appear questionable. In a series of what are 
admittedly only sighting shots, it would be ungracious to complain 
that the bull is not A every time; but one contribution at least 
appears so well off the target as to call for comment. In the paper on 
government research, we read: ‘Ethical standards are not relevant 
to the activities of large communities’. As it is used by the writer, this 
proposition appears to imply that governments can do no wrong: 
Auschwitz and Hiroshima are just things that happen, like floods and 
earthquakes. One sympathizes with the editor’s embarrassment, which 
is evident in the footnotes. 


The sponsors of the Downside symposia deserve our gratitude for 
their initiative in promoting these candid discussions of live and often 
difficult issues. It seems unfortunate, however, that a book which is 
professedly only a report of work in progress should be so expensive to 
publish. A guinea seems a high price to pay for a volume not very much 
larger and not notably better bound than a Pelican. Perhaps we may 
hope that future symposia will attract a sufficient number of readers to 
enable them to be more economically produced. 


ANTHONY KENNY 
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BaPTisM AND ConrirMATION. By Raoul Plus, s.j. (Challoner Publica- 
tions; 8s. 6d.) 

This book was published in French in the late 1920's (though the 
publishers give no date at all), and it is not worth putting into English 
so late in the day. Sleeping-cars instance modern progress, the two- 
inch gun modern weapons, and similarly the teaching the book gives 
trails behind the times. For it is a common-place observation that 
theology in the last few years has made particularly fruitful advances in 
sacramental theology. The study of typology in the Bible has shown 
what vigour the concept of baptism had for the early Christians, whom 
Jesus from his mount of Ascension directed to their promised land 
through the passage of the waters, just as his forerunner Moses on the 
mountain sent the tribes forward where he himself would not go. The 
sacraments have been re-evaluated as sacred signs (back here to St 
Augustine and St Thomas), and the rites and aspirations of the mystery- 
religions are seen superabundantly fulfilled in our intimacy with the 
divine through the cleansing waters and the sacred bread. 

Instead of this, what we have is a prolix concern with agnostic 
onslaughts of the last century. And the proportions of the book are 

wrong: the subject of baptism is grounded on studies of the super- 
natural order and the fall and the redemption and the institution of the 
sacrament (a section which modern criticism would transform): which 
culminates in no more than a material description of the ceremonies, 
and the purity, generosity and joy which should characterize the 
Christian. The paschal vigil is not mentioned. In his chapter on the 
possibilities of salvation for unbaptized adults the author is restricted 
by the outlook of his times, giving prominence to the untenable 
theories of Cardinal Billot, who did not see that moral judgments 
were inevitably involved in any properly human activity, and dis- 
tinguishing between the body and the soul of the church, which 
disjunction the teaching of the late Pope’s encyclical Mystici Corporis 
Christi of 1943 thenceforward disallowed. 

The faults are partly due to the author, but he was writing for his 
times, over thirty years ago; the faults are much more the publishers’, 
who should be of our own times, aware of its needs. This series began 
so promisingly; let us hope it will now pick up again to further the 
liturgical appreciation which is professedly its aim. 

THEODORE TAYLOR, O.P. 


Tue MEANING of Grace. By Charles Journet. (Geoffrey Chapman; 
12s. 6d.) 
This book, which is written in a pleasant and easy style, was originally 
a series of talks. It sets out to explain in simple language the doctrine 
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of grace, its historical development, and its personal implications. It is 
divided into two parts, which are entitled Grace in its Essence and The 
Existential States of Grace. This already sounds interesting, and a further 
look at the individual chapter and section headings would confirm 
this first impression. It must, alas, be said that the book moves from 
disappointment to disappointment. The first chapter on Habitual Grace 
and the Indwelling of the Holy Ghost tries to produce an air of actuality 
and contact; one is however left very much with a feeling that grace is 
just a ‘thing’ which is ‘put’ into the soul by God to do one good. The 
chapters that follow rise somewhat above this level, but wherever there 
is opportunity or occasion for the work to redeem itself and come 
to life, it sadly fails to do so. At times (as for example when faith, 
hope and charity are talked about in terms of time-sequence) it would 
seem to me to be positively unsatisfactory. With the second part one 
is once again brought to disappointment. ‘Existential’ is a loaded word 
these days; here the load has been shed, if indeed it was ever taken up, 
and one finds the same void. Ultimately one must say that this is simply 
‘manual-theology’ watered down to a post-catechism, yet adult, level. 
There is great need for good theological writing at this level, which 
makes the book all the more disappointing. Those interested in this 
subject would do far better (both intellectually and financially) with 
The Theology of Grace by Jean Daujat in the Faith and Fact series. 
Gites HIBBERT, O.P. 


Marcaret Roper. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns and Oates; 16s.) 
Margaret Roper’s life could not be an easy one to write about. 
Anything as simple and unobtrusive as her personality we might 
easily fail to notice. Little is known about her, and nothing remarkable 
happened to her, personally. It is only in relation to her father that she 
becomes not only interesting, but important. This book wisely invents 
nothing (and how grateful one is to find no reconstruction of Old 
Chelsea with cries of Old London). We are given the meaningful 
sidelights when these are relevant: the German merchants in the steel- 
yard, for instance, with their contraband Lutheran books. The picture 
of Margaret emerges, of course, largely in correspondence between 
her and her father. Once again we are dazzled by this wonderful 
Renaissance childhood, the sheer quality of the mental and spiritual 
atmosphere in which the More children were brought up. Almost the 
only thing comparable to it would be that of the young Bachs, living 
and breathing their daily music. We see something of the affluent 
days at Chelsea, and soon Margaret is quietly and unremarkably 
married. And then quite suddenly there is the dénouement, the oath, 
the Tower, and the extreme intimacy of father and favourite daughter 
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shadowed for a time by her inability to comprehend his stand against 
the king. One forgets, until Mr Reynolds makes the point, that 
Margaret’s was the typical contemporary view. Her father’s sacrifice 
seemed so absurd that it looked for a while as if she were going to be 
unable to understand why he must make it. Eventually the principle 
was as clear to her as it was to him, that there was to be no dictation 
to anyone else’s conscience. Having accepted that, she could make her 
sacrifice of him. Once the tension was resolved, their understanding of 
each other found a new depth. Their two characters are never more 
clear to us than at the final parting. 

More has justifiably been considered to belong at the very summit 
of English spirituality, and in this connection one can recall how Paul 
Renaudin put his finger on precisely what constitutes the Englishness 
of the tradition which More epitomizes . . . ‘Besoin, non seulement de 
solitude, mais d’indépendance: l’individualisme de la race s’est mani- 
festé 14 comme ailleurs.’ There is never any question that More con- 
sulted a spiritual director about the stand he took, since obviously 
there was no one on whom he could depend. “There is no man living, 
of whom while he liveth, I may make myself sure.’ All the clergy 

“were weak and shortsighted, he concluded, with an utterly saintly 
compassion and lack of bitterness. 

The great merit of this book is that here we have hagiography 
writing itself, father and daughter composing a spiritual testament to 
comfort one another. It is a deeply moving book. The passages from 
More’s work and his correspondence with Margaret are chosen with 
such perception that we are given a treasury of vintage More that adds 
considerably to our appreciation of an imposing, vivid and lovable 
character. One feels that Margaret would have approved of the 
author’s achievement entirely, since it focuses our attention on her 
father rather than on herself. Nonetheless, that particular focus is 
something that only she could provide, which is why this book really 


does give us something new. 
GEOFFREY WEBB 


Tue Ace or Martyrs. By Giuseppe Ricciotti, trans. Anthony Bull, 

c.R.L. (Geoffrey Chapman; 24s.) 

Abbot Ricciotti’s Era dei Martiri is a book that achieves something 
which had always seemed unlikely. The ground of Christian antiquity, 
covered by endless dreary manuals, could conceivably be transmuted 
by an author with a really personal grasp of a wide variety of sources, 
to such an extent that the subject would seem no longer remote, but 
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near, no longer dead, but actually living. (At first glance, admittedly, 
one is dangerously reminded of a manual because of the numbered 
paragraphs, but in fact this is a rather useful device of cross-reference 
that dispenses with quite a few footnotes.) The Age of Martyrs achieves 
the unlikely, to say the least, and the translation is so good that even in 
its merely expositive parts it never bores, and in its more exciting 
moments is as dramatic and evocative as Mary Renault. The synthesis 
of source material, Christian and pagan, is very cleverly done, the acts 
of the martyrs (the genuine ones, that is) being fitted into a background 
of Roman political history and law which enables one to see the early 
Christians not so much sinned against as sinning—from the Empire's 
point of view. There was a meaning behind the persecutions, which 
were not pogroms. The fifty-three years between the election of 
Diocletian and the death of Constantine that this book covers, witness 
a succession of desperate men trying to bring about organization 
and coherence in an Empire too vast and too artificial to allow of 
either. Unity in the Empire came first, and the Christians were enemies 
to imperial religion, and therefore to unity. Eventually Constantine 
was shrewd enough to conclude that Christianity was a better unifying 
factor, although even then he had the problem of maintaining unity 
among the Christians. 

The book really develops round the figure of Constantine, despite 
the mists that encircle him. His course could not really be criticized 
by Christian standards until almost the end of his life, when he came 
out on the side of Christianity after years of deliberation. Ricciotti, 
however, does tend to judge him during the uncommitted period in 
the tones of a reproachful headmaster who is rather disappointed in 
his head boy. It is the only inconsistency, however, and the rest of the 
imperial men at the top are taken for what they are, with all their 
muscular, Hollywood brutality. This is the world of Waugh’s Helena, 
where quarrelsome, ambitious families come out of the Balkans to 
destroy each other. It is an antique land, with an outlook very different 
from our own. In the face of the pagan preoccupation to keep the 
Empire going at all costs, the Christians in their acta seem more than 
ever alive and credible. Their fortitude in the face of appalling odds 
makes one realize that there are more worrying problems than Com- 
munists and atom bombs. The Christian side of Ricciotti’s picture is 
indeed so grandiose that if old Rome had anything to hand on that was 
worth having, the new Rome was infinitely worthy of it. The Pre- 
torian guard kept its dignity to the end, and the Christian community, 


when it could come out into the light of day, was quietly ready to 
take over. 


GEOFFREY WEBB 
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Ss DREAMS AND Mysteries. By Mircea Eliade. (Harvill Press; 
18s. 


This collection of essays forms an important, if perhaps not in- 
dispensable, supplement to the author’s major works in the field of 
comparative religion. The general unifying theme of the book is that 
the dream-world of western man, as explored and attested by the 
depth-psychologists, shows that he is still radically a participant in the 
basic myths of all mankind. These myths, : eae when they are 
enacted in a liturgy or a ritual ordeal, however unspeakably brutal and 
obscene it may seem to our sensibilities, are to be regarded not as mere 
supersition but as genuine encounters with divine realities, as 
‘mysteries’. 

Mircea Eliade speaks from an orthodox faith in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth as the supreme ‘mystery’, as the definitive self-manifesta- 
don of the living God, and it is only because of this that he can begin to 
organize the data of all the manifold epiphanies of the divine in human 
record into significant patterns—into patterns which illuminate the 
Christian mystery itself. There is little of this illumination here, at 
least explicitly, which is why this book is not the best intro- 
duction for anybody who wants to benefit spiritually from Eliade’s 
work. 

Benefit spiritually—from comparative religion? One can see the 
faithful clutching their rosaries more tightly and shutting their eyes. 
But in fact it is not out of place to notice this book here. Our religion 
is not a complete rejection of all that went before. The most significant 
acts of Christian worship—washing and eating—had a symbolic value 
in religious practice long before they became the raw material of the 
sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. It is this kind of value, trans- 
formed in the new dispensation but not destroyed, that Eliade can help 
‘us to discover. 

The concept of a sacred time is perhaps his most suggestive con- 
tribution to the ordinary Christian’s piety: it certainly squares well 
with our renewed sense of our religion as primarily a history, and not 
a doctrine. He has shown how persistent and archetypal is the human 
desire to live in illo tempore, to be contemporary with the great deeds 
of a heroic past. What happens in the time of the mass is precisely that 
we fulfil this desire. We become contemporary with the exploit of our 
redemption: we are privileged to enter the sacred time, as well as the 
sacred place, every day. 

The incarnation used sometimes to be called the humanatio, the 
‘humanization’, of the Word of God. We are still a long way from 
seeing all the implications of that, but it is largely thanks to Mircea 
Eliade that we can now see something of the significance of the original 
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religions which have entered into the texture of our earthly celebrations 


af the mystery of the incarnate God. 
Fercus Kerr, O.P. 


Tur CaTHotic DIMENSION IN HicHER EpucaTion. By Justus George 

Lawler. (Newman Press, Maryland; $3.95.) 

Self-examination is a salutary exercise, for institutions as well as 
individuals; but American education sometimes seems to sufter from 
scrupulosity. Not the Catholic colleges, though, according to Professor 
Lawler. Confident in their theological orthodoxy and their intellectual. 
inheritance, they have until recently been more in danger of com- 
placency. (“We give thee thanks, O Lord, that we are not as these others | 
—materialists, pragmatists, instrumentalists, as that John Dewey there; 
we read our catechism twice a week. . . .’) But in fact the academic: 
standards of the Catholic colleges are comparatively low, as objective : 
outside assessments have recently shown. This book seeks to diagnose: 
the underlying causes. 

Mr Lawler has five substantial criticisms to make. First, Catholic: 
colleges too often idealize the one historical period (the middle ages) | 
and the one philosophical synthesis (scholasticism) which are thought: 
of as uniquely Christian, and—what is worse—depreciate others.. 
(This attitude is neatly summed up as ‘metaphysical ultramontanism’.) | 
Secondly, some religious congregations, even among those working in| 
higher education, have an anti-intellectual tendency: their constitutions: 
often describe education as a ‘secondary end’, and the French tradition 
of spirituality, with its “other-worldly’ emphasis (and perhaps also the: 
condemnation of ‘Americanism’), has led to a mistrust of the humanities: 
and of the intellectual virtues. Thirdly, graduate education, especially: 
that of future university teachers (lay or religious), should be undertaken: 
at the best place, whether or not it is under Catholic auspices. And! 
laymen should have a responsible role in teaching, so that may beart 
witness both to what they believe and to the intellectual context in: 
which they believe it. (°. . . a school which restricts or cramps the: 
layman’s role in its own life will inevitably fail in forming Christians: 
competent to engage in any meaningful dialogue with authority; and: 
this failure will be as detrimental to legitimate authority, which may; 
find its decrees contemned and scorned as unrealistic, as to the body; 
of the laity. . . .”) Fourthly, the influence of ‘a rationalist and crypto— 
Cartesian scholasticism’ has exalted strict discursive reasoning at the: 
expense of imaginative vision, not least in religious education. Toot 
often, ‘the faithful seeking the bread of doctrine are handed the stone off 
apologetics, and no matter how valuable this latter may be in assaulting: 
the strongholds of heresy, it is not very nourishing to a hungry soul’. 
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Finally, the role of Catholic colleges is not just to safeguard the religious 
formation of the students, but to be an instrument for the deeper 
understanding and transmission of truth. Catholic education means the 
teaching of all aspects of knowledge in the light of faith—not just more 
catechism and less humanism. 

This is constructive criticism of the best and most fundamental 
kind. Mr Lawler deals with the situation in America, but in terms of 
universal principles. We in Britain may sometimes feel a certain relief 
that we are not saddled with these problems—though some of Lawler’s 
criticisms would perhaps apply, mutatis mutandis, to our schools and 
training colleges. But we might well feel a certain envy too, for a 
Catholic university has potentialities which cannot be realized else- 
where. American Catholics already have an immense achievement to 
their credit in setting up a complete system of higher education, and 
the full fruits are just beginning to appear—an educational tradition 
is not to be built up in one or two generations. This book, with its 
criticisms of immaturity, is itself a sign of maturation. 

AUSTIN GASKELL, O.P. 


Le PEre Maitre pes Novices ET DES FRERES ETUDIANTS DANS L’ ORDRE 
DES FRERES PrECHEURS. By P. Emile-Alphonse Langlais, 0.p. (S. 
Sabina and Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges; 30 N.F., 300 B.F.) 


= CARDINAL-PROTECTOR OF THE DOMINICAN Orper. By Fr Stephen 
Forte, 0.P. (Dissertationes Historicae, Fasc. XV; S. Sabina, Historical 
Institute.) 

These are two books from the Dominican headquarters at S. Sabina 
Rome. The first is an exposition of the office and function of the 
ovice Master in the Dominican Order. Pere Langlais is a Canadian 
d-wrote most of this book in 1954, at the age of eighty-two and 
irector of the Institute at S. Sabina for the training of Novice Masters, 
and the book bears a letter of recommendation by the then Master 
General, Fr Su4rez, which is followed by a similar letter by his suc- 
cessor, Fr Browne, and a formal recommendation by the General 
peer of the Order at Calaruega in 1958, when the book was ready 
or the press. 

The book opens with an outline of the nature and purpose of the 
Order, the ideals of which it is the function of the Novice Master to 
mpart to the novices. The rest of the book is concerned with the duties 
sf the Novice Master, based upon current legislation in Canon Law 
ind the Dominican Constitutions, the latter in their present form 
seing almost entirely based upon the Code of Canon Law. Consider- 
ible attention is paid to the pronouncements of Pius XII on religious 
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life (Discourse of 8 Dec. 1950; Constitution Sedes Sapientiae, 1956) 
and the Statutum of the Sacred Congregation of Religious of 1957. 
There are brief allusions (esp. p. 282) to earlier Dominican legislation 
and tradition, and one would like to have seen more emphasis on the 
place of the Novice Master in the primitive constitutions of 1228 and 
of the development of the legislation down to the constitutions of 
1872, i.e. before the edition of 1925 brought them into line with the 
Code. But the intention of the book is practical and for today, rather 
than historical. There is useful material on the vows, pp. 149 seq. and 
195 seq. 

The other book is an historical excursion into an area hitherto very 
little explored: the origins and development of the position of a 
Cardinal Protector of a religious order. Sr Francis requested such a 
patron in 1223, and some research has been done by the Franciscans 
on the status of the Cardinal Protector. Now Fr Forte, a Maltese: 
member of the Historical Institute at S. Sabina, has begun an investiga 
tion of the matter among the Dominicans, and this is a preliminary 
enquiry in which the evidence at present available is carefully examined. 
The whole matter of Cardinal Protectors was regulated by Bull in 
1373 and the first certain evidence of a Cardinal Protector of the 
Dominicans is in 1376. The line continues to 1887, since when the Pope 
himself has been the Protector of the Order. The degree of authority 
and power of intervention of the Cardinal within the Order naturally 
had many variations, and many interesting historical problems are 
thereby raised. The relevant documents are printed in appendices. 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


